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Ruins of tlie Cfumcel of tli£ Collegiate Church of Youghal, County of Cork. 
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COLLEGIATE CHURCH OF YOUGHAL. 

These ruins derive as much interest from their association 
with the names of Boyle and Spencer's " Shepherd of the 
Ocean," the gallant, the accomplished, but unfortunate 
Raleigh, as from any architectural beauties which they 
now present, or probably ever possessed. The College of 
Youghal was founded in 1464, by Thomas Earl of Des- 
mond. This foundation was afterwards confirmed by his son 
James, in 1472, and subsequently by his brother Maurice 
in 1496. The church is of prior date, but was rebuilt and 
beautified by the Earl of Desmond soon after the erection 
of the college, and repaired, at a later period, by the Earl of 
Cork. The community of the college consisted at first of 
a warden, eight fellows, and eight singing men, who had a 
common table, together with other necessaries, and a 
yearly stipend allowed to them — the whole donation being 
originally worth £600 per annum. It was endowed with 
several parsonages and vicarage3 in different parts of the 
county of Cork. The foundation charter and the several 
appropriations were confirmed, at various periods, by the 
Bishops of Cloyne, Pope Julius, Pope Paul, and other 
Pontiffs. This church enjoyed its revenues and privileges 
for some time after the reformation ; for, in the year 1587, 
Dr. Witherhead was collated to the wardenship by the 
then Bishop of Cork and Cloyne. He was succeeded by 
Nath : Baxter, who, finding his tenure precarious, and that 
this was likely to share the fate of other monastic institu- 
tions, privately authorised Godfrey Armitage, Edmund 
Harris, and William Parker, to dispose of the college 



revenues, who accordingly demised them and the college 
house to Sir Thomas Norris, then Lord President of 
Minister. Dr. Meredith Hanmer, the author of the 
Chronicle of Ireland, succeeded Baxter in the warden- 
ship, and renewed the lease made by his predecessor, by- 
demising the college revenues, &c. to William Jones, in 
trust for Sir Walter Raleigh, reserving, however, the Par- 
sonage of Carrigaline and the Rectory of Mallow. About 
the year 160*2, Sir George Carew took the college for the 
purpose of residing in it, and obtained a grant of the college 
and revenues from James the First. He afterwards sold 
his estate in it to Sir Richard Boyle who purchased Jones's 
interest, when he purchased the Raleigh estate. Sir James 
Fullerton, having obtained a patent for concealed church 
lands, laid claim to the property of this college. His title, 
or pretended title, was also purchased by the Earl of Cork, 
who contrived to obtain possession until the year 1634, 
when] Sir William Reeves, the then attorney-general, ex- 
hibited charges against him with respect to the mode in 
which he obtained possession of the college ; all these, 
together with other charges of rapacity brought against 
him by Strafford, the Earl says he satisfactorily answered. 
Be that as it may, he was fined £15,000 by the award of 
Strafford, who prevailed upon him to refer the matter to 
his decision. At this period, we have little evidence as 
to the mode in which the Earl of Cork obtained his 
princely estates in this kingdom, save his own and the 
equally suspicious testimony of his avowed enemies, We 
certainly have many still existing proofs of his zeal for the 
improvement of this country, in the towns which he 
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founded, and the public works, such as bridges; schools, 
&c. which be erected or endowed. We have however, his 
Own testimony that his private interests ^ were not ne- 
glected, as we find him landing" in Dublin in 1588, being 
then possessed of ".£27 3s. in money, and two tokens 
which his mother had given him, viz. a diamond ring and 
a- bracelet of gold, worth about <£10; a taffety doublet, 
cut with and upon taffety ; a pair of black breeches 
laced ; a new Milan fustian suit, Jaced and cut upon 
taffety ; two cloaks and competent linen, and necessaries, 
with his rapier and dagger." And, in 1641, we find his 
revenues amounting to £50, a day exclusive of demesnes, 
park, royalties, &c. 

The Collegiate Church of Youghal was in its original 
state one of the iinest specimens in Ireland of that style 
of pointed architecture, now generally known as " the de- 
corated English style ;'* and its east window was consi- 
dered to be the most beautiful of its kind in the island. 
The original form of the building was that of a cross, and 
consisted of chancel, nave, and transepts, to which was 
joined, on the north side of the church, a square belfry, 
about fifty feet high. The nave, which was adorned with 
side aisles formed by six pointed arches, is now used as 
the parish church. Its length, from east to west, is forty- 
five yards, and its breadth ■ twenty-two. The chancel, 
which is twenty-nine feet wide, is unroofed and in 
ruins, as represented in the illustration. The beautiful 
^window In this ruin, though tc curtailed of its fair propor- 
tions, 15 the bottom having been built up, is well deserving 
ofl admiration* It is divided into two distinct compart- 
ments, each of which consists of two slender mulhons, 
siiririg.uuted by open tracery, and terminating in a trefoil 
otnambht: These cornpartmeiitts or windows become one 
hy ; the outside line of their arches uniting in a common 
point oyer, the double massive mullion, which is thus 
made a centre j and this diamond-shaped space is occu- 
pied by a Catherine wheel. The transepts are now 
chiefly used as cemeteries* That to the south belongs to 
t,he Boyle family, being purchased for that purpose in 
1606, from the Mayor and Corporation of Youghal, by 
the 1 first earl of Cork, in the deed of which he is bound 
not to disturb the ancient burials in the place. It con- 
tains a %ie monument o£that nobleman, and several others 
pf interest, which with those in the other parts of the 
church shall be noticed hereafter — for here repose the 
ashes of many of the mighty earls of Desmond — the senes- 
chals of Imokiily — and other chiefs of the Fitsigeralds, 
and other noble families. , 

But the monuments, chancel, and all, save the nave, 
are utterly neglected, and hastening fast to decay ; 
and this circumstance is the more surprising when 
we reflect that it is the estate of the Duke of Devonshire, 
and in it stand the .monuments of that family through 
which he derives his extensive Irish estates — estates on 
which the disadvantages of the proprietor's absence are 
less felt than, perhaps, on any -other, in Ireland. 

The decay of this church is singular, as the pride of 
three noble houses, namely, Devonshire, Cork, and Shan- 
non, may be supposed interested in its preservation. 

As we have reserved the general history of Youghal for 
a distinct article, we shall merely add to the present 
notice of its Collegiate Church, that according to 
tradition, Cobbefs** accursed root," the potato, was first 
planted there, in the college garden, by Raleigh. This 
is not well authenticated, but we have some poetical 
authority for it, which says, that - 

« By Raleigh 'twas plan ted .at Youghal so gay, 
Ami Monster potatoes art* famed to this day— 
Balmamomi oro, 
A laughing red apple for me." H# 



*4k>i.OG\j$.— -Wiso men say nothing in dangerous times, — 
The lion* you know, called the sheep to ask her "if his breath 
smelt?" , She said u aycC He hit -off her head for a fooh— 
Ho called the wolf, and asked him. He said '" No." He 
tore him in pieces for ti Batterer. At last lie called the lax, 
and ttsked him* .-.'«* Truly he hud got a cold, and could not 
smell.— Seldtm* ■"'■''.• 
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JOHN LYNCH, R. C. BISHOP OF KILLALA. 

Sir — Observing in your 41st Number, in the essay on 
the .Fine. Arts,, p. $20, on allusion to John Lynch, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Kiilala, and author of the ce- 
lebrated answer to Giraldus CauihrensisVj satirical and 
prejudiced writings concerning Ireland, I suppose it may 
not be unacceptable to your readers to receive a more 'de- 
tailed report of. this worthy, learned, and pious man ; and 
all I regret is, that my account is still so meagre, mid that 
so little is' handed down by (^temporary writers concerning 
a man whom all parties were forced to re^peet, and re- 
verence, and to whose authority not only Kotmut Catholic, 
but Protestant writers refer witli admiration and confidence. 
Of English extraction, he was born in the i own of Gal way, 
and educated there ; in due time, he became a Secular 
Priest, and subsequently conducted a school in his native 
town; which, under his learned direction, became the most 
eminent seminary for the acquisition of the learned lan- 
guages in the Province of Gonnaugiit. If the; story be true 
which is recorded in your 41st Number, and if the learned 
Usher did attempt to oppress and .silence a brother scholar, 
it only shews how difficult it is, for even great minds, to 
rise above the faults and prejudices of their time, and how 
sore an evil intolerance is under the mm, when it could 
cast its cloud oyer such. a mind as U*her\s. At the break-* 
ing* out of the great rebellion of J (Ml, wo find Lynch a 
Dignitary of his church, and highly respected as K, C* 
Archdeacon of Tuam. When the dUicrcueeH nr* »,s* * amount 
the Roman Catholics, concerning the censures of the 
Papal Nuncio Rhmeeim, he joined with tlm.se that op* 
posed the Italian prelate, and desired to adhere to the 
peace made with the Marquis of OrmoiuU in the years 
IGifi, and 1(548. In taking" this part, Archdeacon Lynch 
only sided with some of the worthiest, and most patriotic; 
of his time, and his name comes down to us in company 
with such men as Belitig, Carou, Walsh, Both, and Duase, 
&c. Shi. Moreover, Lynch has the rare merit of al* 
ways in his writings speaking in the most charitable way 
of those with whom he diilbred in politics ; and emm 
while manfully opposed to- liinueemi in his public acts, 
he bore unaffected testimony to the private worth of that 
ecclesiastic,- and, therefore, it is -that all Irishmen 'may 
willingly subscribe to what l)r, Charles (VUmiur myH*— 
" that Lynch over maintained in public m in private lifts the 
steadiness of his attachment to the Catholic faith, while 
the learning which he displays in all his writings, and the 
uuhouncled. veneration with -which his memory is regarded 
by. his countrymen, place him beyond the reach of all vile 
imputations," When the cause of the Roman Catholics 
was ruined as' .much by. their own disputes- and divisions 
as by the arms of Cromwell, and when Gnlway Hurretidcr- 
cd to the Parliamentary army m , 16&S, Lynch went to 
France and resided at St, Malo'ess where ho puhliHhed most 
of his works ; there he wrote under the signature (if Eudox* 
ins Alinithologius, two treatises in answer to Richard CVFor* 
ral,a Capuchin Friar/who endeavoured to prove that the 
ancient Milesian Irish were the only true Catholic* of Ire- 
land, and that the Anglo-Irish, whom he '-styles mmtrrvs 
J[ikT)ii,\vem .'favourers' of Heresy, because tiiey assented 
the King of Ku^laod^ sovereignty over Ireland and de- 
nied the Pope's temporal power therein, This Lynch 
strenuously denied; and he ably shewed that an Irishman 
might be a good Catholic and sound Christian without 
mixing tip his faith: with human ' polite, or meddling with 
the Pope's 'temporal assumptions. It would bo foreign* I 
know, to the purpose of your non-poUHml Journal -to 
enter further on the merits of thin able reply of Arch* 
deacon Lynch, which is now extremely n\ re— indeed, 
so much $o, that no public library 'in Ireland possess*^ a 
copy of it, and some years ago a mutilated .copy uf the lust 
portion of it was sold at an auction in Dublin, to an 
English nobleman for *t'l 4. ■ 

The work by which, Lynch -got most fume* was his c<h 
lebrated answer to Gerald Barry, commonly called Cam- 
brcpsis, who, coming over here in the year lianas Chap* 
lain to King John, wrote two wor,ks ou Ireland* om a 



